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CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

James. Pray, what great house is that? 

Mother. It is the Capitol at Washington. It 
is the place where Congress meets to make laws 
for the whole country. 

J. And what is congress? 


M., It is twe bodies of men, chosen by the sever- ! 


al states. One is called the Senate, and the 
other, the House of Representatwwes. There are 
fifty-two Senators, two for each state, chosen by 
the state legislatures, and holding their office six 
years. The Representatives are chosen once in 
two years, by the peeple, This is a much larger 
bedy than the Senate. ‘They meet every year, in 
the month of December, at the Capitol, in Wash- 
ington, and continue in session through the win- 
ter; when they make laws to regulate the affairs 
of the general government of the United States. 

J. Do they have a good time and enjoy them- 
selves when so many men get together. 

M. No, my dear, I should think not. They 
have to leave their f milies and their business 
many months together; and there is much quar- 
relling and sometimes fighting among them. 

J. I should think there ought to be better men 
than that, to make laws. 

M. Yes; and when you grow up and become a 
voter, you must vote for wise and good men, who 
will set a better example to the people. 
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DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 


There was once a very little boy whose name 
was Willie. Willie’s mother read the Bible to 
him before he could read himself, and when he did 
not understand she explained it to him. She talk- 
ed to Willie about Jesus Christ, and Willie knew 
he came from God to teach men, and women, and 
little children, and that the oldest and the youngest 
ought to obey what he commanded. One of the 
first of Jesus’s rules which Willie learned was, 
that you should do to others what you would have 
others do to you. When Willie first learned this 
golden rule from the Bible he thought it would be 
very easy to obey it, but he soon found it was not 
so very easy. 

A little way from Willie’s father there lived an 
old woman quite alone. She had not one child, 











not so much even as one grandchild to live with 
her. Willie felt sorry for her, and so did Willie’s 
mother; and if she got a pleasant new book she 
would send it to Mrs. Bemis (that was the old 
lady’s name) to read; and often, when she baked, 
she would send her a pie or a custard. Willie’s 
father, too, was kind to Mrs. Bemis, and often 
sent her a basket of strawberries, or a mess of early 
peas, or some other rarity from his garden. Mrs. 
Bemis was not poor. She had plenty to eat. But 
Willie’s parents knew that it isa great pleasure 
to the old and lonely to be remembered by the 
young and happy. 

One’ day Willie’s mother gave him a large 
cookey. Willie was not hungry, but he began 
eating, and ate on just because it tasted good. A 
foolish reason for eating, is it not? When he had 
eaten half the cake his father came in with a bas- 
ket of early lettuces, and asked Willie if he would 
carry them up to Mrs. Bemis. 

** Oh, yes sir,” answered Willie; ‘‘ and, moth- 
er, I will carry her this half of my cookey, and 
that,” he added, tossing up his head, and feeling 
very grand and generous, ‘‘ will be following the 
rule—‘‘ doing, as I would be done by;” won’t it, 
mother?’ 

‘* Yes, my dear boy; but it is very easy for you 
to follow it now, and give away what you do not 
want; but, Willie, [ hope you will obey it when 
there is something which you ought to do for others 
and do not like to do.” 

‘‘Oh ves, mother, I will,” replied William, 
feeling quite sure he should always be as good as 
he ought to be. Willie had forgotten, perhaps he 
never knew, that it is sometimes very difficult to 
do the thing we ought; but, the harder it is, the 
betier we feel when it is done. 

Well, up Willie went toMrs. Bemis. She was 
very glad to get the lettuces; they were the first 
she had seen that summer, and she was very much 
pleased with Willie’s present of the half cookey, 
and she kissed him, and thanked him, and toid 
him she had been looking out for him. Willie 
could not think why she had looked out for him, 
and he asked her ‘‘why.” ‘I will tell you, Willie 
—you know my little bantems?” 

‘* Oh, yes, ma’am—they are the prettiest ban- 
tems in the world.” 

‘* In the world, Willie? how many places in the 
world did you ever hear of?” 





‘* Why, Mrs. Bemis, I have heard of New-York, 
and Stockbridge, and Lenox, and New Lenox—is 
not that all the world?” 

Mrs. Bemis laughed. She did not say that was 
all the world, but she said she was quite satisfied 


{if her bantems were the prettiest in all the world 


that Willie knew. ‘‘The old bantem left her 
chickens yesterday, Willie,” she said; ‘‘ you 
know the mother always leaves the chickens as 
soon as they are able to take care of themselves?”’ 

‘*Do they?” said Willie; ‘‘I am glad boys’ 
mothers don’t; 1 am old enough, to be sure, to 
take care of myself, but 1 am not old enough te 
part with my mother.” 

‘* Not quite old enough for either, Willie,” said 
Mrs. Bemis, smiling. ‘‘ Boys at four years old 
can’t take as good care of themselves as chickens 
at four weeks. But, Willie, 1] was going to tell 
you that I took two of the chickens off the roost 
last evening, and put them in a covered basket. 
One I mean for you, and the other for your little 
cousin George.” 

** Oh, thank you, Mrs. Bemis—I like bantems, 
and | like white bantems above all things—they 
look so c«nning.” 

‘* Well, here they are, Willie,’ said Mrs. Be- 
mis, bringing the basket from the door-step. 
‘** Carry them home, deary, and take one out, and 
ask your father to carry the other to cousin George 
when he goes to his office—go straight home, 
Willie, and don’t take off the cover.” 

**Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Willie; and he was so 
full of delight, and so full of the surprise and 
pleasure that George would have, that he ran off 
without thaiikitg Mrs. Bemis; bui iw soun- reeul- 
lected himself, and ran back, saying, ‘‘ Thank you 
Mrs. Bemis, a thousand times for my bantem, and 
thank you for George’s too; but how shall 1 know 
which is George’s?”’ 

**Oh, it’s no matter which—they look just 
alike!” 

Away again Willie ran. When he was half 
way home he met Russel Sloane. ‘‘Oh, Russel,” 
he said, ‘‘ guess what is in this basket.” 

‘*Guess! I guess it’s nothing.” 

‘* Well, I guess, Mr. Russel, it is two of the, 
completest little bantems you ever saw.” 

“*J don’t believe it, Will.” 

** Then you may just look for yourself,” replied 
Willie, and he pulled upthe cover. ‘‘ There, an’t 
they bantems; see how white they are, and what 
cunning short legs, and web-fect? Do you see, 
Russel?’? While Willie lifted up the foot of one, 
the other hopped out and would have escaped, but 
Russel caught it. ‘‘ Here, just put it in my apron, 
Russel. I won’t lift up the cover again. Mrs. 
Bemis told me not to, but I forgot.” Russel did 
as Willie asked him, and Wilie ran on, till, 
stumbling against a stone, he fell flat on his face, 
and the basket dropped and rolled some way down 
the hill. Willie was a little hurt and more fright- 
ened, for he was afraid the bantem would get out 
of the basket; but it did not, and on he went. 
‘* Oh, mother!” he screamed, as soon as he saw 
his mother, ‘‘ Mrs. Bemis has given me one of her 
little white bantems, and one for George too—is 
not she kind? Here is one in the basket and one 
in my apron—see, mother!”’ and he opened his 
apron to show it. ‘‘ Why, what ails it?” he said; 
‘*do see, mother, how its head hangs down—it 
don’t move—mother, do look—what is the mat- 
ter?” 

Willie’s mother took the little bantem in her 
hands, and, seeing it could not move, she said, 
‘‘T am afraid you held it too tight—you have 
smothered it, my child.” She blew in its mouth— 
that did no good; and then she saw its neck was 
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broken. She told Willie so, and asked how it 
could have happened. Willie burst into tears, and 
said it must have happened when he fell down. 
He cried bitterly, and his mother tried to comfort 
him. Suddenly he stopped crying, and said, 
‘* The dead bantem is George’s.” 

‘‘Did Mrs. Bemis say that was George’s, 
Willie?” 

‘* No, mother, but she said it was no matter 
which.” 

‘¢ But it is now a great deal of matter which.” 

‘¢ F know it is, mother.” 

‘Willie, supposing Mrs. Bemis had given George 
the chickens to bring home instead of you, and 
supposing he had run carelessly, as you did, and 


fallen down, and killed the chicken, what would| ; 


you think he ought to do?” 

Willie hesitated—he blushed; tears again came 
into his eyes, and rolled over his cheeks; he look- 
ed at the dead bantem, he looked up in his moth- 
er’s face, and then he said, ‘‘I should think; 
mother, he ought to give me the chicken; and, 
mother, I will do as I would be done by. George 
shall have the live bantem; but, mother,” he add- 
ed, sobbing, “‘ it is just as you said—it is not al- 
ways very easy to do as we would be done by.” 

*“No, my child,” replied his mother, kissing 
him; ‘‘ but, now, which would you rather have, 
the remembrance that, when it seemed very hard, 
you did as you would be done by, or the bantem?” 

“‘ The remembrance, mother, a thousand times; 
for that will last always, you know, and the live 
bantem must die some time or other.” ‘ 

The bantem was sent to George, and which, 
think you was the happiest, Willie in sending or 
George in receiving it? Yenc 
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THE NURSERY. 
~ From the Sabbath School Advocate. 
LITTLE GEORGE. 

George was a very pretty, bright, active boy. 
How many times have | seen him bound into his 
mother’s sitting room, his eyes sparkling with de- 
light and his face glowing with health, when. he 
came home from school. He loved his mother 
very much, and his kind father, and his little sis- 
ter Mary; though she had always been sick, and 
never could play long with him, without being 
very tired. There was one other person that 
George liked very much, It was his grandmoth- 
er, who lived about half a mile from his father’s. 
She was always pleased to see George, and his 
mother allowed him to go over there every Sat- 
urday afternoon, when the weather was pleasant. 

One day, his grandmother told him, that in 
about a month, it would be Thanksgiving Day, 
and then he was coming to eat dinner with her. 
George.was much pleased at this, and was very 
anxious for Franksgiving ,(as he called it,) to come. 

At last the day came. It was not very pleas- 
ant, for it snowed a little and was cold, But 
George did not mind it much, I think. After 
meeting, he went with his father and mother and 
little sister, to his grandmother’s; and there were 
all his uncles and aunts and cousins. They all 


“gat down to dinner, and a very good dinner it was. 


George’s grandmother, like most other folks, 
liked to have a better dinner on that day, than on 
any other one in the year. George liked the 
plumb-pudding very much, better than any thing 
else, they gave him to eat. After dinner, he ask- 
ed his grandmother, if he should not come to eat 
dinner with her, ‘‘ when Franksgiving comes 
again” She told him that he should come, and 
he went home feeling very happy. 

Poor little George did not live to see another 
Thanksgiving day. He was well, and appeared 
likely to live and grow to be a man, on that 
Thanksgiving; but before the pleasant spring 
came back again, he was very sick and died. 

It is now about two years since George died. 
Little Mary still lives; she suffers a great deal, 
and probably will never be well; but she is very 
patient. I asked her one day, if she remembered 
George. She said, ‘‘ yes; brother George is 





gone to heaven, I shall go there too, and see him 
when I die, if I be good.” 

A great many of the little readers of this paper, 
have had a pleasant Thanksgiving; and perhaps 
they have been to grandmother’s to eat dinner. 
They are well and active, and hope to live many 
years—they may live, and likewise they may die, 
like litte George, before another year has gone 
by. Ifthey live, they cannot be happy or belov- 
ed without being good, or at least trying to be 
good. If they die, they cannot be happy where 
Christ is, without they try to be like him; good, 
peaceable and kind. A 
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\ TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 17. 


Georgiana, You know, mother, we were talk- 
ing the other day about Adam and Eve, how hap- 
py they were in the Garden of Eden, and how 
they were permitted to eat the fruit of the garden. 
When I was reading the second chapter of Gene- 
sis, this morning, I noticed that there was one 
tree, which they were not permitted to eat. 

Mother. Yes; there was one tree, on the bank 
of the river in the midst of the garden, which God 
told them they must not eat, and said if they did, 
they must die. 

G. How they must have wanted to take a little, 
just to see how it tasted. 

M, Just tasting would have been disobeying 
God as really as taking plentifully. Every act of 
disobedience is sin against God, and justly ex- 
poses one to punishment. If we make a thing, 
we call it our own, and think we have a right to 
do with it as we please. God made Adam and 
Eve; they were his creatures, and cught to have 
obeyed him. How did God make the light? 

G. In a text, you gave me to learn, mother, it 
says, ‘‘ God said let there be light, and there was 
light.” 

om. ** Ifthe light had not obeyed God, how could 
we see? Ifthe sun shonld disobey God, and re- 
fuse to rise, what situation should we be in? If 
the rain should disobey God, and refuse to fall, 
would any thing grow? What then should we 
have to eat? If every thing that God has made 
should disobey him, would there be any happiness 
among his creatures.” The answers to these 
questions are all very plain; and now I think you 
see, that as we are the creatures of God, we ought 
to obey him in every thing, even the least. 

G. Yes, mother, I do, but I know I have dis- 
obeyed God a great many times. 

M. Suppose a very poor little girl should make 
you a visit, and you should put her into a room 
where there were a great many pretty things to 
see, and pleasant to the taste, and you told her 
she might look at all those pretty things, and might 
eat anything she liked but what was under one 
dish; that she must not taste, and if she did she 
must stay there no longer. Then, after you went 
out, she uncovered the dish, and began to eat. 
What should you think of her? 

G. I should think she was a very ungrateful, 
naughty little girl, and I should turn her right into 
the street. 

M. Well, we will now see how Adam and Eve 
conducted, and how God treated them. You 
know that Satan hates God, and he hated Adam 
and Eve, and wanted them to sin, that they might 
be sent down to hell to suffer with him forever. 
He went to Eve when she was alone, and told 
her that she should not die, even if she did eat of 
the forbidden fruit. So Eve looked at it, and 
when she saw how nice it looked, she put forth her 
hand and took some and began to eat, and gave 
to Adam and he eat also. Now they had disobey- 
ed God and were sinners, and were afraid, and 
went and hid themselves among the trees of the 
garden. But no one can hide from God. God 
called unto Adam and said, ‘‘ Where art thou? 








Hast thou eaten of the tree of which I command- 
ed saying, thou shalt not eat.” Adam said, ‘‘ The 
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woman gave me of the fruit and I did eat.” And 
when God spake to the woman, she said, ‘‘ The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” Then God 
was angry with them, and told them they must die, 
and turned them out of the beautiful garden, and 
sent an angel to stand at the gate with a sword, 
and would not let them go in again. 

G. I know this was right, mother, but did it not 
seem hard? 

M. Yes; the ways of transgressors are always 
hard. You see too, that Adam and Eve both ex- 
cused themselves, but God did not accept their 
excuses, nor pardon them on account of them. If 
we do wrong, the only way is to repent, and re- 
form. Excuses do no good. When Satan told 
Eve she should not die, if she eat of the forbidden 
fruit, was that the truth? 

. G. No, mother, I should think it was an awful 
ie. 

M. Yes, the first lie that was ever told in this 
world. Satan, you see, is justly called the father 
of lies; and a great many believe his lies, and ° 
spend their time in his service; and, at last, he 


gets them, and they go down with him to burn in 
hell forever. R. E. 
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JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No. 17, 


The Temple—continued.—The temple itself was 
built in the form of the letter T. It was divided 
into three. parts, the porch, the holy place, and 
the most holy place. It was built of white marble, 
and for its splendor and maginificence, was much 
admired by the Jews. When twelve steps were 
ascended, from the court of the priests to the 
porch, the highest point of ground was attained. 
As the temple was placed upon different elevations, 
the effect must have been imposing, and calcula- 
ted to remind the beholder that he could hope to 
enter heaven only by rising from one degree of 
grace to another. The porch was not, as might 
have been supposed, a mere appendage, but was 
very large, exceeding in height any other part of 
the building. It was surmounted by battlements, 
and to one of these was Christ taken to be tempt- 
ed. By considering his situation, we can imagine 
something of the strength of his temptation. From 
this height, he could see and be seen by the thou- 
sands of Israel beneath. By throwing himself 
down in the sight of the assembled multitude, and 
being borne up by angels, his Messiahship would 
be proved and himself acknowledged by all as a 
Divine Being. Such was the temptation which he 
triumphantly resisted. The broad gateway to the 
temple was highly adorned, and always stood open, 
being an emblem of heaven, ever open to those 
who seek to enter by the true door. Between the 
gateway and the door of the holy place, was the 
vestibule. Thewallswererichly gilded, and above 
was a curiously wrought tapestry. Around the 
pillars were entwined vines, with clusters of grapes 
of gold. Onthe right hand was a marble table, 
on which the shew-bread was placed before being 
carried into the holy place. On the left was a 
golden table, on which the same was placed after 
being brought out. Over the door was a vine with 
clusters of golden grapes. Some of these clusters 
were as large as a ma The Israelites brought 
offerings for this vine, some bringing enough for 
a leaf and others a grape. In this porch, in Solo- 
mon’s temple, stood two pillars; one on each side 
of the door, called Jachin and Boaz. On each 
side also were chambers; we know the use of but 
two of them. In these were kept the knives 
and other implements used in the sacrifices. 
There was a room over this vestibule where were 
kept the crowns of conquered princes. 

Between this vestibule and the holy place, was 
a wall eleven feet thick, and .20 cubits high. In 
this wall was two doors; one was called the great 
door, not as being larger than the other, but more 
highly ornamented. The outer of these doors 
opened into a reces$ made for it in this massive 
wall—the inner, inte the holy place. In the outer 





door were two smaller ones; that upon the left 
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hand was never opened, for a reason found in Ezk. 
44,2. Into the small right hand: door, the priest 
entered. He then stood in the open space in the 
wall; from this he entered the holy place by a se- 
cret passage. He then opened the inner door, by 
pulling it toward him; he then opened the outer 
door in the same manner. This was the signal for 
slaying the sacrifice. : 

The holy place was extremely beautiful. The 
floor and ce'ling were of planks of fir, richly gild- 
ed and carved. Lightfoot supposes that they 
were carved with palm trees and Cherubim alter- 
nately. The Cherubic figures in the holy place, 
had two faces, the one of a lion and the other of a 
man; an emblem of the union of the ‘‘ Lion of the 
tribe of Judah ” with human nature, in the person 
of Christ. The holy place was lighted by a row 
of narrow windows at the top. The furniture con- 
sisted of the golden altar of incense, the table of 
shew-bread, and the golden candlestick. This 
was of pure gold, and was 8 1-2 feet high, having 
six branches, each supporting a lamp, as did the 
central shaft. This was set upon the south side, 
the branches pointing north and south. The 
lamps inclined toward the one upon the shaft, and 
that toward the holy place. This might indicate 
that as the church Jooked to the minister, he must 
look to God. 

The holy place was already lighted by the win- 
dows, and yet the lamps were kept burning; it may 
be, to indicate that the light of nature was not 
sufficient without the aid of Revelation. When 
the Temple was destroyed by Titus, this candle- 
stick was carried to Rome, and placed in the Tem- 
ple of Peace. The table of shew-bread was made 
of acacia wood, overlaid with gold, and furnished 
with dishes of gold. It stood upon the north side, 
opposite the golden candlestick, the ends of it 
pointing east and west. The shew-bread, consist- 
ing of twelve loaves, stood perpetually upon this 
tuble. These were called the bread of the faces, 
alluding to the doctrine of the Trinity. The bread 
was made of fine flour, some say in a round, and 
others in a square form. They were placed in 
two tiers, with golden rods placed between the 
loaves, to keep them from breaking. The man- 
ner of placing them upon the table was also pecu- 
liar. ‘They were changed every Sabbath, having 
been baked on the preceding Friday. Four priests 
entered, and as two removed the old, the other 
two slipped on the new bread, that the table might 
not be empty for an instant. 

The altar of incense stood between the candle- 
stick and table of shew-bread, but nearer to the 
most holy place; the three presenting the form of 
atriangle. This altar was likewise of pure gold. 
It was three feet seven inches high, and 12 inches 
square. Incense was burnt upon this every morn- 
ing and evening, thus reminding the people that 
prayer should be offered continually. 
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MOTHER WON’T LET ME, 


A number of boys with books in their hands 
were passing up street on their way to school. 
They were talking with animated countenances, 
apparently on a subject gfcommon interest. 

** Hallo, Sam,” said one of them to a boy who 
had just come up to them, “‘ are you going with 
us this afternoon?” 

**] do not know,” answered Samuel, ‘‘ mother 
does not know whether it is frozen hard enough 
to-day. Jam afraid she will not let me go. It is 
always the way when there is any fun to be had— 
mother keeps me at home.” 

‘* Just like my mother,” replied his companion, 
‘* she is always afraid I shall be drowned, or get 
run over, or be killed in some way or other. She 
has not let me coast the street with the other boys 
all this winter. I must always promise to go off 
with my sled into the fields.” 

Edward Torry who was standing by the side of 
the two boys, was a listener to their conversation. 
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the subject, they saw a tear in his eye, which he 
turned away to conceal. It was not difficult to 
judge what were the feelings which called it forth. 
A glance at his mourning suit reminded the boys 
of their companion’s situation. It was but a few 
weeks before that he had been deprived of an af- 
fectionate mother, and they conjectured correctly 
that their conversation had brought her to his 
mind, Edward was thinking of his mother, and 
his reflections were something like the following: 
‘* These boys think it very hard to be looked after 
so closely, and not allowed to run into dangers, 
and so I used to do; but the time may come when 
they would give the world to have some one to 
care for them as their kind mothers do now. 
Oh! if I could only have my own good mother 
again, how willing I should be to give up every 
one of my plays to please her.”” Now no mother 
ever wished to deprive her children of enjoyments, 
Any boy will find his mother more willing to con- 
fer a pleasure on him than to enjoy it herself. 
The reason why she may be unwilling in any case, 
that he should go out upon the water, or coast in 
the streets, or to skate upon the river, is not that 
she wishes to deprive him of enjoyment, but be- 
cause she is afraid he will meet with injury. 

Sometimes perhaps the mother is apprehensive 
of danger, when none in reality exists. She is 
afraid the river or bay is not frozen sufficiently 
when it really is so; she ts unwilling her son should 
venture upon it, though he may know with perfect 
certainty himself, that there is no danger. 

Well, now supposing that in such a case he 
should cheerfully give up his plan of skating, sim- 
ply because his mother wishes it, and seek his 
amusement in some other way, or suppose even 
that he should stay at home, and have no play at 
all for one afternoon, if that should be his mother’s 
wish? would this be greater privaton than she has 
endured for him a hundred and a thousand times, 
and which she is ready at any time to endure for 
him again? Where is the boy who had rather 
his mother should suffer anxiety and apprehension 
for him a whole afternoon, than to forego himself, 
the pleasure of spending it in any particular way 
that he has chanced to fix upon?— Youth’s Mag. 
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THE GNARLED OAK. 

If you do not know what is meant by a gnarled 
oak, I will tell you. It means an oak tree that is 
rough, knotty, and very crooked. No doubt you 
have seen many oaks of this kind, if you live in 
the country. 

I am going to speak of a very remarkable gnarl- 
ed oak which stands by the side of the footpath in 
the field road from Leamington to Guy’s Cliff; it 
is worth while walking half a dozen miles any day 
to see that tree. 

When I first saw it, a friend who was walking 
with me pointed it out to me. ‘‘ Do you not 


think,” said he, ‘‘ that the oak tree yonder is a 


very fine one?” I thought it was. ‘‘ And do you 
not think that the trunk is very sound?” I cer- 
tainly believed it to be so, but what was my surprise 
when I went up close to the tree, and looking on 
the other side found out my mistake. 

Though the oak was fair to the eye on one side, 
and put forth goodly branches and abundance of 
foliage, yet on the other it was altogether decayed 
away. It was not merely hollow, but the whole 
side of the tree was gone, bark and stem, and even 
the inside of the part that looked well was like 
touchwood, with thousands of small round holes 
made by insects and worms, so that it seemed as 
if it had been pierced with shot in all directions. 
Many a decayed tree have I seen in the course of 
my life, but never one which so much deceived me 
as this gnarled oak. 

We stood looking at the tree for some time as 
it seemed to set forth a useful lesson. There it 
was with its best side towards the footpath. It 
looked fresh and green; it put forth its leaves; it 





He said nothing; but when the boys looked to- 
wards him, expecting from him some remark upon 


bore acorns and oak balls, and yet it had no heart: 
it was ~ at the core. 





The disappointment is something to find a tree 
without a heart, but how much more so to find a 
human being in the same situation! and yet this is 
very possible. 

You may tell me that you have a heart, and 
that everybody else has one too, but unless your 
heart is right towards God, you are no better than 
the gnarled oak. God gave you all you possess, and 
in return he says, ‘‘ My son give me thine heart.” 

Like the oak you may appear to flourish, you 
may put forth green leaves of promise, acorns of 
outward good conduct, and oak balls of seeming 
usefulness, but for all this you may be a deceiver, © 
and have no heart to love God; for all this you 
may be rotten at the core. 

I wish you had seen the gnarled oak, for then 
you would have more clearly understood how de- 
ceitful appearances sometimes are; but though 
oak trees now and then deceive us, there is some- 
thing still more deceitful than they are: the word 
of God says, ‘‘ The heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked; who can know it?” 

Now I want you to try and search your heart, 
for whether you do so or not, God will be sure to 
do it. ‘*I the Lord search the heart; I try the 
reins, even to give to every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings.” 
Jer. xvii. 10. 

Now fancy a moment the disappointment of the 
carpenter or the ship-builder, who, having set his 
eyeson the gnarled oak asacapital timber tree, finds 
that it has no heart; that it is rotten at the core. 

And think you not that the Lord of life and glory 
will, in spite of fair appearances, find you out as 
heartless in his service, and after all the care that 
has been taken of you before men and angels, 
show that you are rotten at the core. 

Most likely the gnarled oak has deceived hun- 
dreds of people, for the passer by would hardly 
suspect that so good looking a tree would turn out 
to be so greatly decayed and perished. How is 
it with you? Have you been a deceiver? It is 
possible that you have deceived others, and your- 
self too, but it is not possible for you to deceive God. 

The-guarled oak, fair and flourishing as it now. 
appears, is not likely to stand many years longer,. 
for it has no heart. Its branches will decay, so 
that neither oak-ball, nor acorn, nor green leaves 
will be seen upon it; and then, perhaps, will the 
owner of the tree say, ‘‘ That old heartless eak no 
longer affords shade and shelter to the sheep and 
cattle, nor does it look pleasant tothe eye; it must _ 
be felled.” ‘* Cut it down why cumbereth it the 
ground?” 

And is there no danger of the same sentence 
being passed upon you if you have no heart to love 
God? Did you never read the words, ‘*‘ The soul 
that sinneth it shall die?”” Surely you must have 
both heard and read them. Hasten then as a sin- 
ner to the Savicur of sinners, that when the trees 
of the field shall be no more seen, you may flour- 
ish as a cedar in the paradise of God. 

The Saviour is willing to receive you. ‘If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. Ifweconfess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive usoursins, andtocleanse 
us from all uarighteousness.” 1 John, i. 3, 9. 

You will perhaps never see the gnarled oak 
which I have described to you; but never mind 
that, for the first hollow tree that you meet with 
may remind you of it, and then you may call to 
remembrance what you have now read. 


[Episcopal Recorder. 
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HAPPY INFLUENCE OF THE SCRIPTURE ON A 
YOUNG FEMALE NEGRO. 

The names of Mr. and Mrs. Thwaites are well 
known in the island of Antigua, as connected with 
all efforts of practical education. Mrs. Thwaites 
gave toa girl who attended one of their Sunday 
schools, a Bible. MNancy—for that was her name— 
took home the Bible to the estate to which she be- 
longed. Nancy was sick: the Bible washer con- 
stant companion. Nancy got well, and went in 
and out; but the Bible was always near to Nancy. 
At length the overseer asked her what she had got 
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Youth’s Companion. 








there. She showed it to him. He looked on it 
with admiration, for it was well bound. ‘*‘ Where 
did you get this?” She told him. ‘‘ Will you 
sell me this book?” ‘‘ No, sir; if you will give 
me my freedom for it, you shall not have it.” Let 
no ore think that Nancy did not know the value of 
freedom. No: it was not that she despised that; 
but it was a stretch of thought in the mind of a 
slave to find out the most valuable thing with 
which to compare the Bible; and the most valua- 


dle thing to the heart of that negro was rejected 


for the Bible. 

Before the emancipation took place, the negroes 
had been able to form some idea of the feelings of 
the British nation towards them. There were, at 
that time, persons here in England, who seemed 
to stand forth as harbingers, to proclaim what 
would one day be the sentiments of the British na- 
tion. There were those who let us know that 
such Englishmen dwelt in England, before the 
voice of the whole nation was heard in that mea- 
sure of justice and equity which had recently been 
carried. Some of the individuals to whom I al- 
Jude raised a fund, and placed in the hands of 
others a sum of money to purchase the freedom of 
a slave here and there, who should be thought de- 
serving, or who was in extraordinary distress. 
Such sums once came into the hands of these 
same teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Thwaites, to select 
whom they thought fit; and upon whom should the 
lot fall, but upon"Nancy! When Mr. Thwaites 
tells the stury, he says it looks asif God had dealt 
with her as with Solomon: Solomon rejected the 
good things of this life, to ask wisdom of God; 
and God gave him the other afterward. This girl 
rejected freedom for the Bible; and God after- 
wards gave her the freedom. Naacy is now one 
of the Infant school teachers; and a better instance 
of the good effects of the possession of a Bible could 
not be found; for Nancy is, indeed, a blameless 
person. She has been married; and has had a 
son, to whom she gave a name taken from the Bi- 
ble—the name of Joshua. 

It is but a few months since I went to visit a 
school; where I delivered a lecture, which was 
supported by many Scripture proofs; and to en- 
gage and keep up their attention, I said, ‘‘ I shall 
not read over the Scriptures: I will tell you the 
chapter and verse; and you must find and read 
the Scriptures, as I have occasion for them.” 
They did so. But I observed a little boy, stand- 
ing by a pillar in the chapel, who was quicker than 
all the rest in finding the texts;—and who was that 
little boy? Joshua, Nancy’s son!—Miss. Reg. 








EDITORIAL. 








NO MISTAKE ABOUT HAPPINESS. 

So thought the father of the faithful, as he returned 
from the Mount of Moriah. He had gone thither, by 
the express command of Jehovah, to sacrifice his be- 
loved Isaac. He had taken with him the fire, the 
wood, the knife. ‘The dreadful préparations were 
already made. The father’s hand was raised, and 
the faithful Abraham had well nigh spilled the life 
blood of his only son. But the voice of Jehovah is 
heard, “ Lay not thine hand upon the lad.” ‘The 
life of Isaac was precious in the sight of the Lord; 
but the patriarch’s faith was tried, and it failed not. 
How enviable must have been the emotion of that 
parenv’s mind, as he retraced his steps homeward. 
He had gone away with a bleeding heart, yet fully 
determined to obey God. The result showed that he 
made no mistake about the way of true happiness. 
Not only did he bring with him the spared object of 
his affections, but what is infinitely more valuable, 
he had Jehovah’s approbation. y 

Thero was a man “greatly beloved,” who would not 
omit his devotions, though threatened with death in 
one of its most horrid forms if he persevered. Three 
times a day, as he was wont, prayed he with his face 
toward Jerusalem. His watchful enemies observed 
his holy zeal, and called it contempt of the king and 





his decree. The dreadful punishment was executed. 
The lion’s den received the holy prophet. But the 
Lord on High was mightier than his enemies. He 
suffered not the savage beasts to touch him. O, what 
a night was that. What peace and tranquillity must 
have pervaded the bosom of Daniel, as he felt the 
strong right arm of the Lord beneath him, and around 
him. He learned then, if he had never before, that 


the man makes no mistake who fears God rather 
than men. 


And think you that Moses, when on the Mount 
of Nebo, regretted that he had chosen affliction with 
the people of God? As from the top of Pisgah he 
looked abroad upon ‘the good land,” whither he 
had brought the Lord’s people, and as he looked 
back on his seasons of communion with God when 
the ** Lord spake unto him face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend,” think you that he was sor- 
ry for the course he had pursued? The leader of 
Israel made no mistake in his happiness when he re- 
linquished the splendors of an Egyptian court, and 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

Shall I tell you now of Samuel, of David, of Ste- 
phen, of Paul, and a host of kindred spirits, of whom 
the world was not worthy, who in years long since 
passed, found happiness in the right way? I forbear. 

Let me just remind you, dear youthful readers, 
that as mistakes about happiness are made now, as 
in times of old, so now,as well as then there is a 
right way of securing it. It is found in committing 
our immortal interests into the Saviour’s hands; in 
seeking redemption through his precious blood, in 
devoting life to his service. Nathan Dickerman, 
Florence Kidder, and Mary Lathrop, with many other 
sainted little ones who have found their way to eter- 
nal glory, as well as others who are travelling thither, 
found their happiness in the same bright path. 

Let your feet be found in the same heavenly road; 
let your happiness be derived from the same unfail- 
ing source; then shall it not cease with closing life, 
but being conducted to “‘ the city of the living God,” 


you shall “ drink of the river of his pleasures ” for- 
evermore, y 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL A GARDEN, 

In one of the Sabbath Schools in Boston on the last 
day of the old year, one of the Teachers, when mak- 
ing some remarks to the School, introduced a beauti- 
ful illustration, in substance as follows:—What is so 
pleasing to Children as a well cultivated Garden? 
When the ground is suitably prepared, the seed care- 
fully sown, the weeds taken out, the plants watered 
when too dry, protected from the sun when too hot, 
from the frost when too cold, and refreshed by the 
gentle rain from heaven; then the precious fruits and 
flowers reward the care of the gardener, and delight 
the beholder. But if this attention to the garden is 
neglected, weeds cover the ground, no fruits or flow- 
ers appear, and the desolate prospect is as unpleasant 
as itis unprofitable. ‘The poet has a beautiful idea in 
allusion to the Church:— 


** We are a garden walled around, 
Chosen of God, peculiar ground; 

A little spot, enclosed by grace, 

Out of the world’s wide wilderness.” 


So the Sabbath School is a garden which the 
Teachers are employed to cultivate. The minds of 
the scholars need to be prepared for the good seed of 
the word. This should be sown with care—sinful 
thoughts and feelings should be eradicated from the 
mind, correct principles impressed upon the heart, 
and if these efforts are followed by the gentle dews of 
the Spirit, the fruits of righteousness will appear—the 
lovely garden will delight the beholder, and the world 
will be benefited, while “‘ love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and tem- 
perance,” are produced. How pleasant to labor in 
such a garden; how delightful to receive such culti- 
, vation—let us then be diligent, for in due time we 
| shall reap if we faint not. 
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The Opening Prayer. 

Extract from a sermon by the late Rev. Mr. James, rector 
of Christ’s Church, Philadelphia, before the Sunday 
day School Teachers of that city. 

“A young man who had been piously educated, 
and whose religious impressions had been strong in 
early life, while at college mingled in gay society, 
and with worldly companions; so that in asbort time 
seriousness left him, and he ceased from prayer. 
His college life was marked by no very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He graduated as worldly and careless 
as his classmates, although at times his conscience 
spoke with the still small voice that all was not right. 

e removed to a distant city, and commenced the 
study of the law. Being ambitious, and desirous of 
attaining eminence in the profession which he had 
chosen, he secluded himself from society; not on ac- 
count of its contaminating influence, but solely to 
preserve his time from unnecessary waste. While 
thus engaged, he became acquainted with a pious 
young map, who was superintendent of a Sunday 
school. After a short interval his friend left the city, 
and he was requested to supply the place of superin- 
tendent; as it was supposed that he, being a gradu- 
ate, would be competent for the station. After much 
persuasion he reluctantly consented; and the Lord’s 
day found him in the school, entirely unacquainted 
with the duties to be discharged. He asked what 
was to be done, and was told that he must open the 
school .with prayer. He started and turned pale. 
He had been taught by his mother to pray, but he 
had forgotten how. He had not prayed for himself, 
and was now ealled to pray for others. He must 
proceed. _By the aid of the prayer-book he succeed- 
ed; but his heart allowed him no rest. He had en- 
gaged, and would not retire from the work. For 
some weeks he suffered the lashes of a guilty and 
awakened conscience; until at length, by the assis- 
tance of the blessed Spirit, he was enabled to give up 
all for Christ. He retained his office of superinten- 
dent for more than a year; then at length, after a 
course of theology, received holy orders, and was 
settled in one of the Atlantic cities, where he is en- 
gaged in winning souls to the Saviour; and now, 
blessed be God! he has the satisfaction of addressing 
this assemblage of superintendents and teachers.” 


ees 
A Daughter. 

The following instance of filial regard is reéorded 
in Mr. Irving’s account of bis visit to the residence 
of Sir Walter Scott :— 

“That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and his 
wife, and a female friend who accompanied them. 
The latter was a very intelligent respectable person, 
about the middle age, and was denned with particular 
attention and courtesy by Scott. Our dinner was a 
most agreeable one, for the guests were evidently 
cherished visitors to the house, and felt that they were 
appreciated. When they were gone, Scott spoke of 
them in the most cordial manner. ‘I wished to 
show you,” said he, ‘some of our really excellent 
plain Scotch people; not fine gentlemen and ladies, 
for such you can meet everywhere, and they are 
everywhere the same. The character of a nation is 
not to be learned from its fine folks.” He then went 
on with a particular eulogium on the lady who had 
accompanied the Laidlaws. She was the daughter, 
he said, of a poor country clergyman, who had died 
in debt and left her an orphan and destitute. Hav- 
ing had a good plain education, she inmediately set 
up a child’s school, and had soon a numerous flock 
under her care, by which she earned a decent main- 
tenance. That, however, was not her main object. 
Her first care was to pay off her father’s debts, that 
no ill word or ill will right rest upon his memory. 
This, by dint of Scotch e@nomy, backed by filial rev- 
erence and pride, she accomplished, though in the 
effert she subjected herself to every privation. Not 
content with this, she in certain instances refused to 
take pay for the tuition of the children of some of her 
neighbors, who had befriended her father in his need, 
and had since fallen into poverty. ‘Inga word,” 
added Scott, ‘‘ she’s a fine old Scotch girl} and I de- 
light in her more than in many a fine lady I have 
known, and I have known many of the finest.’ ” 


er 
Cost of a Bible. 

In the year 1272 laboring man in England was 
paid only three and a half pence or a little morethan 
three cents a day for his work; and in 1272, a Bible 
with marginal notes sold for thirty pounds, or about 
one hundred and thirty three dollars. \t then requir- 
ed the entire wages of thirteen years’ labor to pur- 
chase a Bible. Whata change hath heen wrought 
by means of the art of printing and Bible Societies. 











